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"It is only Mr. Lewkovitz,” he 
said. "He will understand. He is 

Mr. Lewkovitz, she is going to be 

Lewkovitz folded his arms and 
gazed tragically, reproachfully at the 

kissing her. So Lewkovitz sighed and 
walked slowly homeward. 


There is nothing in the world like 
a common misfortune to cement a 
friendship. There are few people in 



friendship of Damon and Pythias, of 
David and Jonathan. Once, they will 

them more devoted to eac^otherS 
before. 

the butcher-shop is closed, Mandel- 
kern and his wife sit for hours talk¬ 
ing about this wonderful friendship 

be "It e used°to m make me feel so lone¬ 
some to see them,” Mandelkem 

"And that Mr. Lewkovitz is a fine 
man, too,” Mrs. Mandelkern would 

"Yes,” Mandelkern would admit, 
nodding his head. "He is very 
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being sown all along the canal zone, 
and the outbreak against Colombia 
by the seceders had to be dealt with 
in the dickering for the canal. But 
what cares a New York lawyer about 
such trifling things as a rebellion and 
the making of a republic, when he 


ceived for settling the disputes of 
Andrew Carnegie and Henry C. 

the properties which were merged 

many entanglements to be straight¬ 
ened out, it is true, but they were 
taken singly, and it is quite probable 


which would net him $2,000,000 as 
a fee? Two million dollars for a 
single transfer of property! The 
world had never heard of such a fee, 
and the nations of earth stood back 
in open-mouthed wonder as the ver- 

torily, at least to the^eller and the 
buyer, pocketing his $2,000,000 and 
going about his office work as if 
nothing had happened. Two million 
dollars would terrify every wolf of 
hunger in the pack. It would pay 
the salary of the President of the 
United States for forty years. It 


bringing faction; 
and Mr. Dill kne 
and—why not? 


law practice. Split- 



Still another New York lawyer, 
who is distinguished by his large 


his point, is William D. Guthrie, who 
received the substantial fee of $800,- 
000 for upsetting the will of the late 

System of railways, steamships, and 
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SALARIES 


—what must be their pay? Some of 
them get $15 a week and their ex¬ 
penses. Others get $20 or $30 a 
week, and some there are on com¬ 
mission who make as much as $6,000 
to $10,000 a year out of their trade, 
though a great part of this time they 

dren, and their home life is reduced 

salesman, and the man who. can make 
friends and keep them is paid accord¬ 
ingly. Money is advanced to him 
liberally for entertaining, and he is 
directed to spend it like a lord. Re¬ 
large wholesale houses of New York 
City earn as much as $20,000 a year, 
and their duties are nothing more 
than keeping customers in friendly 

take trips through the South or the 
West, or New England—whichever 
happens to be the territory allotted to 


was paid $40,000 a year, “just to 
open wine,” and received, in addition 
to this princely sum, $10,000 for ex- 

C. T. Schoen, as president of the 
Pressed-steel 1 Car Company, is another 
man who has commanded a very large 
salary in the industrial world, and* 
John Hays Hammond rises above all 
other mining experts in having earned 
in a single year more than $400,000. 
It should be said, however, that Mr. 

and prior to that year have, perhaps, 
been not so large, although he is em¬ 
ployed by crowned heads and by the 
wealthiest of miners. 

In the field of industrial arts and 

the professional man, who grasps the 
great profits, and even the inventor 
gets cheated out of his just dues very 
often by the courts. I happened to 
be chatting with Thomas A. Edison, 
in his laboratory at Orange, New 
Jersey, one night while he was work- 
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Hard Work Adds Years to Life. 





contemporary and comrade, D 
Henry M. Field, editor of the Evai 
gelist, was born on the same day t 


. Life” recently distressed Wo- 
i’s Christian Temperance Union 
•kers by hanging in the White 
ise, painted this picture when he 
i 68. The late Dr. William Gray, 
;or of the Interior, Chicago, was 
' * a busy, cheerful, 


g old m 


half a century of active, va 


le New York 




in all but 80. The active president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company is Henry L. Palmer of 
Milwaukee, more than 85 years old. 
Former Gov. Whyte of Maryland is 
a fine lawyer at 80. Sir John Ten- 
niel, the self-trained London artist 
and famous cartoonist of Punch, 
draws with all his old skill at 84. 
King Christian of Denmark has a 
clear head at 86. Lord Kelvin is 81, 

of work and study. 

Chauncey Depew is another active, 
successful young old man. William 
Cullen Bryant worked to the last day 
of his life and was buoyant and busy 
at 84. Dr. Robert Collyer is more 


i one church. Francis Cogswell 


schools in Cambridge, Mass. John 

years of unbroken school teaching to 
his credit, and had his brother Jacob 

Zephaniah Hopper of Philadelphia 

as a teacher. President 6 James^B. 
Angell of the University of Michigan 
is a real intellectual power at 76. 
William A. Smith, banker, and 
“father of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change,” is a busy man at 84. Sam¬ 
uel Sloan, chairman of the board of 

wanna and Western Railway, and 
director of sixteen other railway 
companies, is 87. John A. Stewart, 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the United States Trust Company, is 
on T ‘ V)b Daniel T. Hersey is active 


thought of retiring. The list might 
be indefinitely extended. Bismarck, 

sense of becoming inactive. The “50 
year dead line” did not exist for 
them. They worked hard and con- 


plished after 50. The first two vol¬ 
umes of Carlyle’s “Frederick the 
Great” did not appear until he was 
63. “Gulliver’s Travels” was written 
after Swift was 57. Macaulay was 


“Hist. 


y of England.” 


.tablish h . 

past his fiftieth birthday. Long¬ 
fellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Cullen tfryant, Washington 
Irving, Maria Mitchell, George Ban¬ 
croft, Mrs. Trollope, Goethe, Herbert 
” ), and Mrs. Mary 


>f Com- Somerville, the distinguished English 

work in the last years of their long 
lives. Cervantes was nearly 60 when 
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load. All this was slow money-get- 
greater things. His opportunity came 

Lexington.' History—even that of 
finance—is a strange network of 
events, the one knit closely to the 
other. Wilhelm IX. put his Hessian 
subjects up for sale; England bought 

colonists oversea. Mayer of the Red 
Shield was the active agent in these 
delicate operations. He recruited the 
soldiers, provided their equipments, 
delivered them, cargo after cargo, in 
English ports. He also received Eng. 
land's money on behalf of the Land- 
graf of Hesse. This was the begin¬ 
ning, not illustrious, of the. Fortune. 
Came then the turmoil of the Na¬ 
poleonic wars. The funds of Hesse- 
Cassel were entrusted to Anselm to 
use as his own. The money fructified. 
Old Mayer became the banker of the 
Holy Alliance. The war funds for 
battling Europe flowed through the 
dingy house in the ghetto of Frank¬ 
fort, leaving a deposit of golden sand. 
The old clothes swung no more for 
sale in the cobwebby windows. The 
house of the Red Shield had become 

man at whom the dogs had barked as 
he hobbled through, the town with his 
pedler’s pack knew the pride of lend¬ 
ing to kings and states. Of wealth 
and power he gave no sign—going 
humbly about the streets of Frank¬ 
fort in rusty gabardine and old 
gaiters, a blue kerchief round his 
neck, an old umbrella in his hand. 

Before he died he was able to give 
to each of his five sons one of the 
great states of Europe, as a financial 
kingdom. There is something epic, 
tremendous, about this partition of 
the world by the old pedler of the 


Judengasse. So Charlemagne distri¬ 
buted to his sons the vast states he 
had conquered; so Napoleon gave 
kingdoms to his negligible brothers. 
And indeed old Mayer had founded 
an empire more durable than those of 
conquest—the empire of gold, the em¬ 


beds, ceaselessly. The eldest 
se Germany; Solomon selected 
; Nathan, England; Charles 


agent of the German and English 
allies that Napoleon had him watched 
by the police. In the secret archives 
are many curious police reports, for 
the great emperor at the height of his 
power had already recognized in the 
silent little man from Frankfort one 

him to Waterloo. The final defeat of 
Napoleon brought fortune to all the 
sons of Anselm Mayer. Metternich 

James de Rothschild. He died in 
1868. His second son, Mayer Al¬ 
phonse James de Rothschild, got him¬ 
self naturalized as a French citizen 
and reigned in his stead. Only a few 
months ago he died—this first French 
Rothschild; they are a long-lived 


You might have seen him when you 


on foot—along the Boulevard Hauss- 

toward his bank in the rue Lafitte; 
he was a little old man in shapeless 
black clothes and an old hat; his face 
was dark and wrinkled, with long 

mustache; a frail and dingy old man, 


E ROTHSCHILDS O 


he linked our generation with that of 
Waterloo. 

And the $200,000 his father brought 

fortune has it been blown up? To 
what height has it grown? 

In the first place it should be re¬ 
membered that the Rothschild fortune 
is not industrial. It has absorbed 
many industries and many railways— 
like the ligne du Nord—but always 
by political and financial coups. And 
it is the least frenzied of finance. By 

phrases are the mode) coral-reef 
finance, so solidly has it been built 
up in the dusk and silence of the 

tune of the French house to-day ex¬ 
ceeds ten milliards. That means two 

of ciphers, this 10,000,000,000 of 

ting at it. The public fortune of 
France is approximately forty thou- 

Rothschilds possess one-twentieth 
part of it. Yearly they' garner one- 

one-twentieth of the population labors 
without pay and without reward. An 

prime materials, mines, credit, the 
Bank of France, all the means of 
transport, both railways and water- 

all public buildings, they are the 
greatest owners of lands and houses 
. in Paris—round the Arc de Triomphe, 
the Champs-Elysees, the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Parc Monceau, and, 
notably, the Gare du Nord, entire 
streets belong to the Rothschilds; 


land alone they possess four hundred 

Into this enormous stable fortune 
Jacob’s $200,000 has grown in less 

Coral-reef finance. 

It grew in the dark and silence; 
what material went to the building of 
it one may only 1 guess—and what 
anonymous hands; now it bulks tig 
and indestructible, one-twentieth part 



the destruction of France can destroy 

each Rothschild may spend of it—but 



Saint-Florentin (where once Talley- 

France knelt to him—respectful, 
timid, amazed—as it had knelt to his 
predecessor. The Rothschild of the 
hour is merety the symbol of the For- 

ir. his hereditary power, the Roths- 

domineer; he has only to live out that 
extremely comfortable destiny ap¬ 
pointed for the sons of the Red 
Shield. 


. head- 
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ard—the first of the ruling Roths¬ 
childs born to French citizenship. 
Physically, he is weak and small and 
bent, like some little grandee of 

reddish hair like all the Rothschilds. 

Only the Fortune interests him. He 
has been bred to guard it. His finan- 

to him always is the wisest of his 
house—the Baron Leon Lambert de 
Rothschild who reigns in Brussels. A 
strange, sombre, little, bearded man is 

perched on the back of an Irish thor¬ 
oughbred, the unknowing might be 

ridiculous; and the Baron Lambert 

What has the future in store for the 
dynasty of the Red Shield? 
Unquestionably the Fortune will in- 


“My father left me one milliard, ’ ’ 
said the old Baron Alphonse, a few 
days before he died, “and I leave to 



Rothschild foresight has not neglected 


other money-mighty family the Roths- 

old baron P died MayStthTthe nlxt 
day all Paris talked of the Roths¬ 
childs; and the men in the blouses, 
without exception, said: “They are 

The Rothschild charities, wisely 

tariat. There has been no indiscrimi¬ 
nate giving. The Rothschild Hospi- 

Each year the Family gives $20,000 
Paris. But the Rothschilds have al- 
that fostering the good-for-nothing at 



have been established in profitable 

of remark that in almost every in- 

arranged Tor the erection of model 
tenements, much like the Shaftesbury 
Buildings in London. The new Roths¬ 
child is carrying out the original 

The Rothschilds are erecting the 
able dwellings—at a cost of $2,000,- 
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sucked down into the operating ro 

through various appliances designed 
to record them, in the shape of sound, 




. Here 


Report all well. High head-seas. 
Nasty to-night. Sighted a derelict in 

Then come messages from the pas- 
all this arouses among the attaches 






le dark oc 


out into the invisible beyond, and 
they picture the great liner rolling 
her lonely way among the gray- 
backed combers, the cabin lights 
flickering fitfully over the waters, the 

gers ahead. 

Thus the Umbria has her say and 
the time comes for South Wellfleet 
"good-niglit” : 





Umbria and the station. r . 
hundred volts will kill a man: 
use even less than that at the 
tions at Sing Sing prison. But fifty 
thousand volts! The very fact of 
standing in a room that holds such 
an amount of deadly fluid ti 
nerves of the bravest mi ~ 

always able to tell just what this 

Fifty-thousand volts! Suppose they 
should leap from the tracks designed 
for them and fly about the room V 

“Ok, you would not be scared, not 

would be no time for that.” 

Scant encouragement truly! Yet 
it is the best these Marconi fellows 
can think up. As a matter of fact, 

immense voltage has jumped the 
track, so to speak, but luckily the 


the indicator of the volt- 
the wall races past all sorts 
figures. The operator and 
he swift jerky 


The spectacular part of the Mar- 

all its glory. The atmosphere is 
tense, the silence heavy. The assist¬ 
ants run to the rubber mats or huddle 
close to the operator; for that signal 
to the power house was a hurry call 
for fifty thousand volts—enough to 


force which is humming un- 
about them. 

hand stops—the 50,000 


MARCONI 


the escape from its bonds of a por¬ 
tion of this tremendous voltage. 
Natural expectation, however, falls 
short of what really happens. 

There is sort of a rasping screech, 

blue light—the queei-est, the most 
ghostly blue, the most frightful blue 
ever seen, and following it a metallic, 
deafening brrrang—brrrang—rraug, 

Krags in a vault. It is a stunning 
impression, and as the operator goes 
calmly on, ticking out his thrilling 


than an inferno of terror. It is 
Faust. Imagine yourself among the 
clouds in the very midst of the source 
of a thunder-storm, and you will have 
some conception of what it means to 

message is being sent. 

blue light which flares the country 
for miles around, and every deafen¬ 
ing report, means that a dot or dash 


vice, and which has been delayed by 
a heavy storm, asks to be reported 
as safe and sound, and later the 

brazen bell. The operator has some 
chance, which lie sends to the Lu- 


layed the rest of the 
ocean to Poldhu, whence it will 

fleet which Poldhu has requested it 
to relay, and then the operators give 
~ “good-night,” and close 


thfe 


a storm, a good big storm in this sta¬ 
men talk of resigning. On this ex- 

and when a gale is at its height the 
buildings rock as though in imminent 
peril of being blown into the sea. 

inside the operating room, and the 
whether Marconi ir ' 


waves. These ’ 

the lightning flash deliberate in c«:;n- 
parison, and no object can check or 

the weather conditions, rain, or snow, 
or hail; dai’kness, or light; the might 
of a hui’ricane or walls of brick, iron 
or wood—the ether waves fly on. 

Thus the night goes. A Boston 
boat equipped with the wireless ser¬ 


the elements with the brrrang— 
brrang, and vivid flashes emanating 
from man’s handiwork make night 

these men find it. fascinating up here 
on the sand-dunes, and no doubt they 
would be discontented with a calling 
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The Man For Me. 
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and turn it over to be translated into 
Anglo-Saxon. This transcription re¬ 
quires not only the good typist, but 


some verses, which she is writing 
with mathematical accuracy by the 
aid of a tabulating patent. 

are wealthy enough to have their 
poems typewritten?” is asked. 

The manager shakes his head 
thoughtfully. “She’s a nice girl, but 
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not yet shown itself equal to the be¬ 
wildering new conditions which have 
grown out of the possibilities of great 
corporations. In the eyes of a people 

subtle triumphs of Rockefeller and 
Hill and Morgan and Harriman, the 
law has failed. They have seen court 
after court baffled in the attempt to 
thread a way through a maze of re¬ 
lated companies; they have seen 

strength, in spite of an endless suc¬ 
cession of fierce attacks; they have 
learned that “the big man,” shielded 
behind, his corporate web, can not be 

they are losing patience. Is it odd, 
after what they have seen of Stand¬ 
ard Oil—after what they have seen 
in this very field of railway mergers 
—that they look for no final check 

The second obstacle, the people, is 
a different thing. It is the one ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty in the game which 
we are all—willy nilly—playing. For 
one thing, the grand dukes have a way 
of losing their heads when they talk 
about the people. Either they mis¬ 
understand us, or they throw things 
at us, or they fail altogether to see 
that w e are here. Melville E. Stone, 
the head of that enlightened body, 
the Associated Press, delivered an 

He said, in effect, that we are too 

ing solid and respectable things, and 
that publishers are free to hire irre- 

or high. I have heard another man, 
a publisher of wide experience in this 

ber of skilled writers who will say 


What is all this agitation against the 
trusts and the railroads? What does 
it mean when the Federal Govern- 

what undignified pursuit of James J. 
Hill? What does it mean when State 
after State threatens the railroads, 
the Beef Trust, or Standard Oil, or 
when President Roosevelt considers a 

railway rate bill ? What does it mean 
part of New York City, hums and 

What does it mean when monopolists 
say, as one said to me, “You would 
think, from the racket, that we are 
all brigands. Now, I don’t feel like a 
brigand.” We may fairly relate a 
great many apparently different 

Philadelphia against the Gas Ring, 
the widespread protests against the 
relation between politics and busi¬ 
ness, the surprising feeling; against 
tainted money, and the exposures of 
the magazines. It has lately been 
evident that Mr. Roosevelt pretty well 
understands this great popular move¬ 
ment, and voices it. What is it, then? 
Is it mere agitation, stirred up by 
dishonest writers? Or, on the other 
hand, have the American people 

anger and determination. Let any 
complacent and conservative New 

this year, keeping his ears open every¬ 
where, on railway trains, in hotels and 

else men come together, in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, and all through 
the great heart of the country, where 
the Lincolns come from, and he will 
hear a steady murmur which will 
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breath, it is justifying the burglar 
What Wall Street can not see,"from 
logical structure, is that it is pre¬ 


based, and that the Wall Street idea, 
ever since the days of the Jews, who 
first formulated it, has lost in every 
direct conflict with this immensely 
bigger and more practical idea. The 
Empire of Dollars is not altogether 
a noble spectacle. We are not 
thrilled at the mere thought of those 

Crusades. We do not like to think 
of those Wall Street manipulators 
who tried to corner the gold supply 
during our Civil War, when the na¬ 
tion needed gold. 


Two Happy Factories in England. 


Bournville. 

| F you take the slightest interest in 
I the social questions of the day, 

with the housing problem, if you 

ings of the white slaves of England, 
or have been inspired by the hopeful 
idea of garden cities, then you would 
find it absorbingly interesting to 
make the same short tour that I have 
lately undertaken, and now set out 
to describe. 

You leave London in one of those 

safely be set on the dining-table 
filled to the brim, and come after a 
swift run through happy England to 
Birmingham. Changing trains, you 
travel thence for five miles to one of 
the beautiful valleys of Worcester, 
that through which flows the pretty 
River Bourn: and here, where white 


stones on a green lawn beside the sta¬ 
tion trace the words “Cadbury” and 
“Bournville,” the first stage of the 
journey ends. 

From the platform, gay with flow¬ 
ers, your eyes wander delightedly 
over a wide, wooded, pastoral valley, 
with three chimneys in the fore¬ 
ground to mark the site of Cadbury’s 

From the station you step directly 
into the finest model village in the 
world. 

When Mr. George Cadbury was a 
young man, as a worker in the Bir- 

into close touch with poor people; 
and, impressed by the wretchedness 

a vow that, if ever riches came to 
him, he would do something to 
brighten alike the workman’s home 
and life. Later, as an employer of 
thousands of work-people, when he 


HAPPY FACTORIES 


ENGLAND 


hundreds of men and women, he was 
deeply stirred by the thought that so 
many lived under conditions that 

strangers to grass and flowers and 
trees, but familiar from childhood 
with vice. He determined to attempt 

ville—a village where there should 
be no crowding of cottages on the 
land, or of people in the cottages, 
where each house should have a big 
garden, where roads should be wide 
and tree-bordered, and where at least 
one-tenth of the land, in addition to 
roads and gardens, should be re¬ 
served for parks and playgrounds. 
So Bournville was founded, and in 



to the world. A more delightful, a 
more perfect, village could not be 
imagined. It is picturesque to a de- 

floweT-bedecked. The cottages—most 
of them semi-detached, or built in 
blocks of four-are one and all 
artistic in design. Some have two 

three bodrooms, with all conveniences 

sewers, the rents ranging from 5s. 6d. 

Fortf pe r r at cent nel o U f de th * ^ hTd^' 


ard, containing apple, pear, and plum 

berries—the taller trees screening 
one garden from the next. In a few 
years, when the young trees of to-day 
have grown big, the garden village 
will become a village in a forest. 

dens, taking the greatest interest 
therein. Two professional gardeners 
and a large staff of assistants are 
always ready to give help and advice, 
while seeds, bulbs, and trees are to be 
bought at low wholesale prices. 

As one wanders through the vil- 
large, every now and again a fine open 
space is encountered in a quiet cor¬ 
ner, with a tree-sheltered lawn, seats, 

children’s playgrounds, where the 
little ones may play to their hearts’ 
content, without disturbing their 
elders or the peace of the streets. 
That is no idle phrase—the peace of 
the streets—for they are more like 
pretty country lanes. Each one is 
42 ft. wide, bordered by trees, and 
named after trees—Elm Road or 


be employed in developing the estate, 
and then in founding other model in¬ 
dustrial villages around Birmingham 

at. about £200,000, and its 1 revenue 
amounts to some £6,000. The scheme 

continual growth. It is calculated 
that in 150 years the revenue from 


^To each house is attached some- 
bo that enough vegetables may be 
Then each garden has its fruit orch¬ 


£1,000,000. In Bournville there are 
now 586 houses, all told, inhabited 
by a population of over 2,800. 

Bournville. The rural surroundings, 
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to trim little lawns, and creeper 
climb every wall. The employees ar 


Inside, in the work-rooms, the work 
is planned as though the comfort and 
happiness of the employees were the 
one thing sought—as though the fac¬ 
tory existed just to give 4,000 hands 


cocoa, or a glass of milk for a half- 

for apenny^ or a plate of meat, with 
vegetables, and a sweet, for four- 
pence; or, if they prefer, they may 
partake of food cooked for them, but 

men have a separate dining-hall, with 
as liberal catering, while the fore¬ 
in their own rooms, comfortably fur- 


light. ar 

times. Is any dust made in the pro¬ 
cess of cocoa-making, do any fumes 
rise from glue-pots?—dust and 

pipes. Does the snow lie on the 
ground, are boots wet ?^—special pro- 

are changed on arrival at the factory 
free in the first place by the eom- 

Drinking fountains are installed in 
each room, also telephones—120 tele- 

partment. Plants are distributed 
everywhere, to make the work-rooms 
cheerful and home-like. In each 
room, too, are members of the ambu- 


the factory life as work. Once a 
year for a fortnight the works are 
closed, and a universal holiday is 
taken, though wages are paid as 
usual to day workers, while Saturday 


bath, where swimming is taught and 

classes are held in physical training, 
which are compulsory for all boys 
and girls under sixteen. 


TWO HAPPY FACTORIES 


ENGLAND 


bowls, 0] 


,11 the Midlands. (The 
fish in a beautiful pool, 
air-baths, play tennis, 
>r football, while associated 
with the outdoor sports are walking 
clubs and harriers. 

grounds and parks, and in the winter 

Thoughtful minds are catered for by 
libraries, classes, and clubs and in¬ 
stitutes of every known kind, from 

the girls to the reading and ehess- 

Schools that cost £20,000 are pro¬ 
vided for the children of the workers, 
and of others living in the village. 

And so on, without end. Nothing 
is omitted that could be done for the 
comfort and welfare of the workers; 
■everything that is done is perfectly 
done. I have made no mention of a 
hundred schemes that deserve a page 

tory; the village inn and shops; the 
institute where the boys are taught 
to carpenter and to make shoes; the 
sick clubs; the saving funds; the 
interesting group of cottages nearest 
the factory, where the fire-brigade is 
housed, with telephones at their bed¬ 
sides: The Boumville Works Mag«- 


necessarv. Mr. Lever decided to 
found a model village and factory. 

He bought a property hard by 
Birkenhead, on the banks of the Mer- 


factory’s docks from Liverpool. Here 
Port Sunlight came into, being, with 
a model village covering 140 acres, 
and an ideal factory covering 81 
acres. To-day the population of the 
village is 3,000—all being employees, 


the 


of Messrs. Lever 


fitted and oak-furnished, where sixty 
old people rest from their labors, 


Port Sunlight. 

In the year 1885, Mr. W. H. Lever, 
a grocer of Bolton, was seized by the 


Brothers. To-day more tl 
employees find work at the factory, 
while upwards of 15,000 people are 
dependent on the firm for a living. 
Seventy distinct trades are repre¬ 
sented in the soap works. Six hun- 

been erected in the village, and four 
miles of tree-lined roadways have 

tion into open spaces. 

From all corners of the world, at 

number of 60,000 every year, flock to 
inspect these model works and these 
model homes. Special gangways run 
through the works whence the visi- 

soap-making. A staff of guides con- 

The visitors study first the raw 
materials used in the manufacture} of 
soap—tallow from Australia and 
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cess of soap-making and packing. 

each department, where, as at Bourn- 
ville, suggestions for improving the 
welfare of the workers are received, 

The systems of pensions in force, 
provided by contributions from the 

Every employee, retiring after fifteen 
years’ services, receives at a certain 

whose wage, for instance, was 38s. a. 
week, retiring at sixty-five, after 
thirty years’ service, would be en¬ 
titled to a pension of £50 a year. 

who retire from ill health or injury, 
and for the widows and children of 

After looking over the factory, 
the visitors wander over the village, 
with its wide, tree-lined streets, and 
its groups of model' cottages in the 
Early English style of architecture, 
no two groups being alike. A score 
of professional gardeners tend all the 
front gardens with their trim squares 
of lawns, 20 ft. or 30 ft. wide; while 
at the backs of the houses are large 

cultivates fruit and vegetables. 

The numberless societies, institutes, 
clubs and schemes, each having its 
building, are inspected; the schools 
for 1,300 children; the handsome 
Congregational church; the village 
theatre. The firm believes that the 
education of its workers is a paying 

organized this summer, two thousand 
Sunlighters were taken for a free 
trip to Belgium, to improve their 
minds at the Liege Exhibition. 


I have passed swiftly over all these 
things in order to come the more 
quickly to the great idea, of which 
they are but the tangible butconne. 
The idea that brought Port Sunlight 
into being is the most interesting 
thing to be discovered there to-day. 
It is Mr. W. H. Lever’s idea of pros- 

bring about the golden age for the 

That there is all the difference in 
the world between profit-sharing and 

no philanthropy about prosperity¬ 
sharing, are points that Mr. Lever is 
particularly anxious to have strongly 

“It would be absolutely incor- 

Sunlight, “to compare me with a 
philanthropist. Philanthropy is only 
another name for charity, and char¬ 
ity can only mean pauperism. The 
question of cheap housing has noth¬ 
ing to do with charity or pauperism. 
There is so much misery that charity 
will always be impotent to remove it. 
The only means of remedying social 
evils is to conduct our own affairs 
wisely for the greater benefit of all. 
It is less our task to help the unfor- 

There is no philanthropy at Port 

“The relations between employers 
and employes must be of a strictly 
business character; both master and 
workman must most loyally carry out 

directors feel the need, after a day’s 
work, to find a comfortable and at¬ 
tractive home awaiting them, the 
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same need must exist for their co¬ 
workers. It appears to me that those 
who have contributed towards the 
prosperity of our business have the 

life amid pleasant surroundings, 
the face, and telfhim, man to man: 

intended doing so, and wei never shall 
attempt to thrust our patronage up¬ 
on you.’ And any of my workmen 
can look me in the face and say: ‘I 

was not due to me for my services, 
“And if there is anyone who 'be- 

he is grievously wrong. The strong- 

parties engaged in the same work is, 
indeed, the common interest which 
they all take in the common enter¬ 
prise.” 

How does this idea work out in 

The capital sunk in the village 
represents a sum of £350,000, which 
represents an annual interest at 5 per 
cent, of £17,500. This £17,500 is giv¬ 
en by the firm to the village—not in 

explanation, “that 2,200 workmen 
and girls reside in the village. In 
dividing £17,500 by 2,200 the result 
will be about £8. If I were to follow 

would send my workmen and work- 
girls to the cash office at the end of 
the year, and say to them: ‘You are 
going to receive £8 each; you have 
earned this money; it belongs to you. 
Take it and make whatever use you 
like of it. Spend it in the public- 


“Instead of that I tell them: ‘£8is 

send it down your throats in the form 
of whiskey, bags of sweets, or fat 
geese for Christmas. On the other 

me, I shall use it to provide for you 

nice houses, comfortable homes, and 
healthy recreation. Besides, I am 
disposed to allow profit-sharing un¬ 
der no other than that form.’ ” 

The £8 bonus put to the credit of 
the workers every year represents the 

charged for their houses — only 
enough to cover up-keep and repairs 

So it is that at Port Sunlight there 
is more to be discovered than pretty 
Elizabethan houses for the workers, 

than a model village and a model 
factory^ and social institutions of 

Mr. Lever’s words, “good fellows and 
good men.” And they have, been 
produced, in hundreds and thousands 
-the outcome of an idea. 

The Contrast. 

Returning from Liverpool to Lon¬ 
don, as mile after mile of sweet pas¬ 
toral England slips behind, one ean- 

of the picture. Indeed, it is a ter- 

far between. * One thinks of those 
many sordid factories in the slums 
of cities, where never a breath of 
fresh pure air enters the grimy work¬ 
shops, where the toilers, pale and 
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den slaves, or criminals in a prison 
labor colony, than free-born citizens. 

One conjures pictures of workers 
at dangerous trades—potters, toiling 
under the shadow of lead-poisoning, 
and breathing an irritant dust that 
raises their mortality from bronchitis 

cupied workers in the aggregate; cut¬ 
lers, working only to die in their 
prime from the inhalation of metallic 
particles; glass-makers, working in 

deadly chemical industries, dyers and 
bleachers; workers in laundries, in 
match factories, in cheerless cotton 
mills, where the wheels and spindles 
set the pace, and the human being, 
made in the image of God, is trans¬ 



compassion for them on this account? 

True, there is the Factory Act. It 
it full of wise regulations. Examine 
the abstract of one—that, for in¬ 
stance, which applies to non-textile 
factories, a copy of which “must be 
kept constantly fixed in the factory, 
where it can be easily read,” so that 

work in each room, the periods of 
employment slowed, the times for 
meals allowed. The first regulations 
apply to sanitation. 

“The factory must be kept in a 
cleanly state and free from effluvia.” 
The factory must be lime-washed at 
intervals. The factory must not 
be overcrowded—250 cubic feet of 
space must be allowed for each per- 

must be drained. Washing conven¬ 


iences must be provided, where lead, 



iences must be provided. 

Then comes regulations headed 
“Safety.” Dangerous machinery 
must be fenced; provision must be 
made for fire escape. 

Then follow elaborate regulations 
for the hours of employment and meal 

Christmas Day, Good Friday and four 
bank holidays, or on days in substitu¬ 
tion. Finally, come notes about out- 

to the Truck Acts, requiring that 
wages shall be paid in money, and re¬ 
gulating fines. 

It is all very excellent. And the 
factory inspectors are a splendid set 
of men, alive to their heavy responsi¬ 
bilities, and keen to bring down pen- 


law by a hair’s-breadth. 

But everybody knows that these re' 

amount of care for employes that 

body knows that this minimum am¬ 
ount of care is daily evaded. 

The little something that the Fac¬ 
tory Acts do for the welfare of work¬ 
ing people amounts to nothing in face 
of what must be done if ever the ris¬ 
ing sun of reform that shines at 
Bournville and Port Sunlight is to 
.brighten all the land. Here and there 
in this country one might find other 
examples of employers who are do¬ 
ing welfare work for their employes 

there is an ideal factory. The finest 
of them all, I may mention in passing, 
is that of the National Cash Register 
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together for the benefit of each other. 
The heads of the “Welfare Leagues,” 
to which most of the 3,800 employes 
belong, do everything possible to se¬ 
cure healthful working conditions, 
pleasant surroundings, and education- 


the finest groups of factory build¬ 
ings in the world: “It pays.” 

The happy factory undoubtedly 
pays. It blesses him that gives and 

pool, to the ^ English model garden 


Saving, the Key to Success. 
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The Great American Seed Industry. 




1 MRRICAN 


INDUSTRY 


From small beginnings in the later 
colonial period, the seed business has 

ured by millions of dollars. The de¬ 
velopment of this important branch 
of American horticulture is not bet¬ 
ter illustrated than by the transform¬ 
ation whieh has taken place in the 
methods of marketing the seeds. In 
the early days the distribution of 
seeds was dependent solely upon 
the keepers of small shops—stores 
where a few boxes of seeds shared 
a comer with the stock of codfish 
on a shelf with calicoes and groceries. 
Now the headquarters of the seed in¬ 
houses and office buildings and the 
distributing system covers every 
quarter of the globe. 

So far as history records the first 
sale of seeds, in this country was 
made at Newport, R.I., in 1763, by 
Nathaniel Bird, a book dealer, who 
imported a small quantity of onion 
seed from London. In New York 
City hemp and flax seed were ad¬ 
vertised for sale as early as 1765, 
and garden seeds in 1776. However, 
Boston was the chief seed; mart of the 
United States during the early days 
and there were at the Hub from half 

handled seeds exclusively or in con¬ 
junction with other commodities. 
Prior to 1800 practically all the seeds 
sold in this country were imported 
from London. 

With the dawn of the new century, 
however, the seed industry began to 
assume proportions to justify the 
raising of the seeds nearer home. 
From 1800 Philadelphia began ta 
gain recognition as the centre of the 
American seed industry, and one of 
the pioneers in the trade was Bern¬ 
ard McMahon, “seedsman and au- 


le Quaker City, but also 


for* Shakers’ 8 seed^^ThesfTeeds 
were not only sold by the regular seed 
houses, but were also peddled ajbout 
the country in the Shakers’ wagons. 

The advent of the railroad, open¬ 
ing up vast new agricultural areas, 
was, however, the beginning of the 


ness. To-day some o 


twenty years ago employed only one 
or two clerks now employ 100 or more 
during the winter months. Through¬ 
out the west also the seed trade has 
flourished wonderfully, and a single 


The present amazing proportions 
of the trade in garden seeds are the 
result of a development which com¬ 
menced in 1784, when David Land- 
reth established a small seed farm 
near Philadelphia. At first only a 
few acres were cultivated and they 
were occupied chiefly by the nursery, 
but as the busines grew, more land 
was added until in 1860 some 600 

Philadelphia alone. The beginning 
of the Civil War found the country 
still largely dependent, nevertheless, 
upon imported seeds, but between 
1860 and 1870 as many seed farms 
were established as during the third 
of a century be'fore thei war. 
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with him two huge automobiles. On 
his last trip abroad—from March 1 
to May 20 of this year-Mr. Schwab 
rode in a 140-horse power automobile 
from Paris to Monte Carlo, among 
other long motoring trips. 

neglect of business, for Mr. Schwab’s 
where the Steel King and the Em- 

for the former in rebuilding his 
badly wrecked navy. 

Henry H. Rogers, the executive 
head of the Standard Oil Company, 
is a devoted yachtsman. His steam 
yacht, the Kanawha, won the Lysis- 
trata (Eennett) Cup in 1903 and 
1904. He has taken many long 
cruises on this famous boat. Only 

an attack of appendicitis, has Mr. 

Charles R. Flint, whose varied ac¬ 
tivities in the last decade extend 

for Brazil to organizing many Ameri¬ 
can manufacturing corporations and 
buying street railways and steamship 
lines, finds his recreation in yachting 
and driving. He owns the speedy 

strength-giving power of the outdoor 


ranean in his yacht, the Margarita. 

plored the New Jersey roads on a 
70-horse power automobile, and lived 
for ten horn’s a day continuously in 
the open air. In February and 
March, 1904, he spent three weeks 
automobilinff in Southern France. 
On April 8, 1904, he went to the 

spect mining property, but more for 


uting. In June he went 
irope, for twenty days, 
le returned he brought 



ing his summers in the open air. 
One of his favorite pastimes has been 

bass, going there at daybreak in his 
steam launch from Montauk Point. 
A part of this summer he will spend 

James B. Dill, the wealthy cor¬ 
poration lawyer, is a great horseback 
rider and automobilist. Trout fish¬ 
ing at the Rangeley Lakes in Maine 
has also contributed to his pro¬ 
gramme of outdoor life. 

William K. Vanderbilt, sr., takes 
to fast horses and yachting. James 
R. Keene is another devotee of fast 
horses. John Jacob Astor is a votary 
of the automobile. William Rocke¬ 
feller hunts and fishes. George 
Gould plays polo. Henry Clews is a 
walker and drives much. J. Edward 
Simmons walks, rides, drives and 
plays golf. 

Many of the New York millionaire 
business men spend money freely to 
make it convenient for them always 
to secure their favored form of re. 

yachts,, automobiles and horses they 


It is uot a far shot to rank these 
cars with the millionaire’s health 
system machinery, for they take that 
place even when used in business 
trips. At Palm Beach, Fla., a few 

up in the railway yards often num¬ 
bered a score or more, including the 
magnificent coaches of August Bel¬ 
mont, George Gould and H. M. Flag¬ 
ler, and those of Stuyvesant Fish, 
Dr. Stewart Webb, George Vander¬ 
bilt and R. Livingston Beekman. 
Charles M. Schwab’s private car. the 
Loretto, is the most elegant in the 
world, the brass beds in Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwab’s staterooms costing $10,000 
each. 

All these wealthy men, whose 
favorite outdoor recreations have 
been named, are active in stupendous 
business affairs. They are not the 

business, and are as important ele¬ 
ments in their successful career. 
They gain and preserve health of 
body and clearness of mind and firm¬ 
ness of nervous strength to endure 
the strenuous life by spending more 
than half their time in the open air. 


The Locomotive. 



The Executive as an Employer. 
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From Station Master to Prime Minister. 


STATION MASTER 


PRIME MINISTER 


owned by the Russian Steamship Co., 
and before long Witte’s ability began 
to attract attention. Witte advanced 

length became general superintendent 

Then Opportunity began her work, 
and she put Witte on the first rung 
of the political ladder by means which 
were remarkably like those she em¬ 
ployed later in his career. What 
seemed disaster for the young man 
was actually his success. There was 

he was superintendent, and he was 
held to be responsible. He was sum¬ 
moned to St. Petersburg to give evid- 

Ministry of Finance that, instead of 
going back to the Crimea a disgraced 
man. he returned with his resigna¬ 
tion in his pocket—a better post, on 
one of the Government’s lines, had 

Soon afterward Opportunity took 
care of him again. The Russo-Turk- 

way Department gave an exhibition 
of incompetence and corruption not 
surpassed by anything displayed even 





somebody remarked that there was 
one small section of the country in 
which things seemed to be going right. 

hitches, that difficulties passed on to 
Witte by officials elsewhere were be¬ 
ing straightened out. What to do was 
obvious. Witte was summoned to St. 
Petersburg and returned to the Cri¬ 
mea with greatly extended powers. He 

short time things were running with 

From that time on Witte was a 
known man, and after the war he 
was ordered to St. Petersburg and 

the unification of the traffic of the 
empire. But Opportunity had still 
much to do for him before he was 


position. He was still handicapped 
by his obscure birth, he lacked all the 
graces that are supposed to make pi e- 

J™efs ed at h OdessE. CeS ^ marrymg a 
Opportunity helped him along by 
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MASTER 





able so^ easily to distinguish Witte 

to be unsolved. Analyze Witte’s fea¬ 
tures, bis bearing, his conversation, 

commonplace. He is a big man phy¬ 
sically, but he is by no means impos¬ 
ing Rooking. His features are unre- 

himself is best described by the word 
slouchy. There is nothing brilliant 
about his speech. Even the “hypno- 


their absence. Witte’s eyes are 
And yet, wherever he goes, what- 

friends or enemies-and it is usually 
the latter—he dominates all. It was 
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of light business, seeing that one has 
so much leisure. Not to fill up one’s 

And there he halted, perhaps remem¬ 
bering how impossible it was to go 

was the thing he had always set his 
heart upon. He will probably leave 
our village in a year or two, under 
the impression that it is too dull for 

his necessity. Or, perhaps, some day 

the truth, and that day will be one 
of the saddest in his life. 

forming a little band quite distinct 
from those who have retired from 
business because of advanced age 

tund and bluff, with a strident voice, 

keen, with alert eyes and resolute 
lips. After one quiet year in their 

village folk, wrongly but not un¬ 
sympathetically, attributed to desire 

little more 6 than forty, a fair little 
man who was doing an excellent busi¬ 
ness in a large manufacturing town. 

wife’s health gave way, and he seized 

early the retirement which he had re¬ 
garded as twenty years distant. He 
has taken to building now, andj it may 
be that he will contrive to take root 

grow so well again as he did be¬ 


hind his busy counter. Last of the 
group is an ex-draper, who made him¬ 
self “independent” by selling his 
business at a fortunate moment. He 

and freedom, but lately he has begun 
to make frequent visits to the town. 
I have met him there twice, walking 
forlornly in the High Street. He 
will not enter the old doorway and' 



tainly have remained in their proper 

up of knowledge but rather of senti¬ 
ment, and it has led them into a hard 
place. Day by day the fact grows 
upon me that they are strangers in a 
strange land, foreign to the staid and 
stagnant life of our seaside village. 
They had each his sphere, and a 
faulty conception of life persuaded 

back, and they cannot turn to other 
things; but they have no equipment 
for these changed conditions, and now 

plain enough when it comes; but it 
never really came to them, and sh»» 
has no place for them outside their 

economy. It may almost be imagin¬ 
ed that she turns away from them, 
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The First Steps of Famous Business Men. 

(THE WORLD MAGAZINE.) 



« NDREW CARNEGIE believes 


vielopment of the factory system. 
Circumstances finally became so poor 


FAMOUS BUSINESS 
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FIRST STEPS 


FAMOUS BUSINESS 


“The boy wl 
is a clock in tl 
•Mr. Thompsi 


jects that involve millions. When 
he was twelve years old he hired out 
as delivery boy in a grocery store at 
$3 a week. When his father went 
to Nashville, Tenn., in the contract- 


of the largest exhibits there was 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

applied for a position. He was 
the only thing open was tha 
janitor and he promptly said, “’ 


where he lamed the rolling mill busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Thompson began the busi¬ 
ness of which he is now at the head. 

From the Pan-American Exhibi¬ 
tion at Buffalo, where he first began 
to put into effect the ideas of his 
brain, Mr. Thompson came to New 
York. From a modest beginning, 
with one show in Steeplechase Park, 
Coney Island, he and Mr. Dundy, 
with whom he entered into partner¬ 
ship, branched out into the largest 
exhibitors there. 

“I got everything I have by absol¬ 
ute hard work,” Mr. Thompson said. 

though I had succeeded, I have no 
time for anything but work. Our 




exhibit and keep it 
clean. He hired a man to do the 
work for him and then proceeded to 
make himself so useful that when at 
;he end of the week he sent in a bill for 
the man he had hired, it was paid. 
A few days later Mr. Moore went. 


representative began 


Leroy B. Crane, just passed his 
sixteenth birthday one September 
day forty years ago left his home in 
Lowell, Mass., and came to New York. 

with him her blessing and pinned in 

paper. On it his mother had written 
her advice to the boy starting out in 
the world. The paper re 


3s of liquor; 
would that 
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WORRY BUSINESS 


when he was retired offered him at 
once the Wall Street position whieh 

don bobby stands guard over one of 
the greatest banking houses in the 



Police Department regularly detailed 
patrolmen to watch each of the great¬ 
er city banks, the institution defray¬ 
ing the cost. When this system was 
discontinued, several of the patrol¬ 
men so detailed resigned from the 

As an additional protection to the 

is a large force of detectives under 
Sergt. Dunn, with headquarters in 
the Stock Exchange, engaged solely 
in filtering the district of objection¬ 
able persons. 

Sitting in his office in the Stock 
Exchange building, the head of the 
Wall Street Detective Bureau, with 
his hand literally and figuratively on 

his subordinates in various parts of 
the district, can within .a period of 



received—interrupted—by the guard- 


readily understand the following: Be¬ 
an organization called Swim, secret, 
of course, if the latter name is cor- 

supposed to be dead to the world 
by this same secret organization, and 

find the reason. I trust to your kind¬ 
ly advice to enlighten me under the 
above peculiar circumstances, be- 

If it is necesary to be enrolled and 
entered on any list of freemen to be 
in the so-called Swim, I shall be most 
happy to comply. I also have 


and adjusted. Hoping you will have 
port of the foregoing, I remain, yours 



tents and everything thrown in, for 
the modest sum of $2,500,000. Now, 

accomplishing such a result would be 
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Congenial Work a Factor in Success. 
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Some Clever Fall Novels 




NOVELS 


The Man of the Hour, by Octave 
Thanet, is a clever novel dealing 
with the labor problem in the 
United States. The hero is left 
by his father with a certain sum 


of money, on the use of which 



BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Business Philosophy, by Benjamin 
F. Cobb, grapples with everyday 
problems and perplexities. (New 
York: Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1.20 


Beet Sugar Manufacture and Re¬ 
fining, by Lewis S. Ware. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons). 


The Production of Aluminum and 
its Industrial Use, by Adolphe Minet. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons). 


(Toronto: McL§od & Allen. Cloth’ 
$1.25). 


The Divining Rod, by Francis N. 
Thorpe, is a strong, realistic story 
of the oil fields in their early days, 
dealing with the discovery, develop¬ 
ment and exploitation of oil. The 
lust for gain, unscrupulous methods 


so-called “legitimate me.tW 


by 


Wireless Telegraphy, by Mazzotta. 
(New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany). 


Principles and Practice of Blitter- 
Making, by G. L. McKay and C. Lar¬ 
sen. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons). 


Evolution of Weights and Meas- 


mueh of the pith and marrow of the 
story. The seamy side of the oil- 
enterprise is laid bare in a manner 

and there is added a story of home 
life and family devotion which light- 


is filled with human interest, action^ 

(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 
$1.50). 


William Hallock £ 
Wade. (New York: 
Company). 


Canada as It Is, by John Foster 
Fraser. (New York: Cassell & Co. 
$2.00). 


John D. Rockefeller, by Ida M. 
Tarbell. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 75 cents net). 


Articles in Current Magazines 
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An Appropriate Christmas Gift. 



With the Season’s Compliments. 

M . 

begs to present to you a year’s s 
The Business Magazine, which he 
the publishers to send to you frorr 

end of nineteen hundred and six. 

son’s greetings 
subscription to 

has instructed 

To . 



friends with subscriptions to it. The 
thing is easily done. Forward 

sent, along with two dollars to pay for 
the subscription. We will immediate¬ 
ly enrol the name of your friend on 
our list and will send him one of the 


with disfavor. The bright, readable 
knowledge, fit it to the minds of 




Press Comments on the Business 
Magazine 
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THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 

A Series of Bright Biographical Sketches 


Keep Your Eye on the 


CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN ; i 

Office of Publication: 36 Toronto St., Toronto 


There Is Something 
Different About Your Goods. 

TELL IT OUT. 

©lie Hews 

TORONTO 
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The Writing-in-Sight Typewriter 

Will do your work 25% to 50% faster 
than any other writing machine. High¬ 
est award, 11 Grand Prize,” St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 

7 Adelaide Street East 99 St. Francis Xavier Street, 
TORONTO and at MONTREAL 


E BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Assurance Company 

FIRE and MARINE 


Toronto, Assets, over - - 3,300,000.. 

Ont. Annual Income - -. 3,890,000.. 

HON. GEO. A. COX, President. 

J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Man. Director. 

C. C. FOSTER, Secretary. 




British America 
Assurance Company 


FIRE and MARINE 


ization, $25,868,544.80 

BRITISH AMERICA BUILDING 


Scott Sts., TORONTO. 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President 
■ J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Managing Director 
P. H. SIMS, Secretary 

































Canada’s Financial Daily Newspaper 

The Toronto World 

tiieWORLC^ ‘'ir'reac^ies^h^^fgh^clTss'of 

THE WORLD NEWSPAPER CO., Limited 

TORONTO, Canada 




























Grand Trunk 
Railway 


During the past few years millions of dollars 
have been spent in double-tracking, levelling 
grades, building bridges and perfecting the 
road-bed, and the degree of excellence obtain¬ 
ed has enabled the Company to operate a 
service that for 

Speed, Comfort 
aod Punctuality 

is unsurpassed. The rolling stock and train 
equipment are in keeping with this high 
standard, and the wide vestibule coaches with 
high-backed seats and smoking compartments, 
the handsome electric-lighted parlor, cafe 
parlor and dining cars, and the modern draw¬ 
ing-room sleeping cars insure not only a fast 
but a comfortable trip by the 


DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 









